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of seeing his younger children ; and in general gave him an amount of respectful attention very welcome after the insolence and neglect he had suffered from Parliament and the Scotch. Nevertheless, he had no intention of being restored as a mere puppet of the Army leaders, which as the-' summer progressed was clearly becoming the object of Cromwell and Ireton. In August the struggle between Parliament and Army ended with the triumphal entry of the Army into London and the temporary submission of the Parliamentary majority to the power of the sword. In the same month the King was brought to Hampton Court and the negotiations with him came to a crisis. Ireton had drawn up " Heads of the Proposals of the Army " and promised that if the King would agree to these the soldiers would " purge and purge " the Commons till they passed them. These proposals were less unfavourable to the monarchy than the Parliamentary terms, but if Charles had accepted them he would have been forced to give himself up body and soul to the Army for the rest of his reign. His friends were to be disabled from taking part in political life, there was to be no established Church and the chief power was to reside in a Council of State in which Cromwell, Ireton, and like men would certainly have the principal offices. Charles has been blamed by most modern historians for not relying wholeheartedly on the sincerity and devotion of Cromwell but, instead, bargaining with him3 Parliament, and the Scotch all at once. It is true that Cromwell was anxious to restore the King in the summer of 1647 as he was statesman enough to appreciate that the majority of the